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THE PATERNAL ANCESTORS OF 
ALEXANDER POPE. 


(See ante, p. 281.) 


In reference to Mr. F. J. Pore’s summary 
of his researches into the history of the 
poet’s ancestry, I give below some ad- 
ditional details which may serve for illus- 
tration or confirmation of Mr. Popn’s 
interesting notes. The following extract 
concerns Richard Pope of Andover, the first 
ancestor of the poet named in Mr. Popsr’s 
article. 

The will of John Herey of Winkfield, 
Berks, Esq. (P.C.C. 56 Weldon), dated 
26 Dec., 1615, and proved 20 June, 1617, 
dealing with his various properties, real and 
personal, says :— 

‘*And Whereas I have authorised my sonne in 
lawe Thomas Wotton to alter my pattent for 
‘sellinge wynes in Andevor in the County of Southt 





for w** John Hellyar and Richard Pope stand 
bound to pay me yearely duringe my lyef Fyve 
marks by the yeare my will is that the new patent 
be in the names of Francis Wotton and Henry 
Wotton, and the profttitts therof after my decease 
to be employed towards their educacon in learning.” 

Signatures of Alexander Pope, father and 
son, will be found witnessing the will of 
Gilbert Holton of Binfield, 3 Oct., 1707 
(P.C.C. 117 Barrett). The Holtons were a 
Binfield family of long standing, and it is 
interesting to note that the testator speaks 
of his house in ‘‘ Lumbard Street, London.” 
We know that Alexander Pope, sen., was 
also in business at one time in Lombard 
Street, and that the poet was born there 
(see ‘D.N.B.’). It is not unlikely, therefore, 
that the family’s acquaintance with Holton 
at Binfield may have originated in London. 
At the same time, the passage given above 
from John Hercy’s will may indicate an 
earlier connexion of the Pope family with 
the neighbourhood of Binfield, as Winkfield 
is only a few miles from the latter parish, 
and both formed part of the great forest of 
Windsor. 

‘* Editha Pope,’ doubtless the  poet’s 
mother, is a witness to the will of Nicholas 
Pottinger of Reading, Esq. (P.C.C. 120 
Dyer), dated 20 July, 1701. 

It may be interesting to give an abstract 
of the will of Anne Staveley of Pangborne, 
showing the relationship hetween the Pope 
and Staveley families alluded to in Mr. 
Pope’s article :-— 

P.C.C. (69 Reeve). Anne Staveley of Pangborne, 
Berks, spinster—late grandfather Edward Whistler 
of Gatehampton (his will dated July, 1651)—my 
mother Mary Staveley, being the only dau. of said 
Edward Whistler my grandfather—father Ambrose 
Staveley of Pangborne, clerk—said mother Mary 
Staveley is dead, and had only issue two daus., me, 
said Anne, and my sister Mary, dec.—John Whistler, 
son and heir of said Edwd. Whistler—aunt Eliz. 
Michael of Causham [Caversham] and her children— 
uncle Mr. Alexander Pope—cousin Mr. Thos. 
Mason of Sulham—cousin Mr. John Whistler of 
Whitchureh, Oxon—uncle Mr. John Whistler of 
Gatehampton—the six children of said cousin Mr. 
John Whistler of Whitchurch—the five children 
of said cousin Mr. John Whistler of Gatehampton— 
cousins Mr. Robt. Mason and Mrs. Eliz. Mason— 
mother-in-law Mrs. Mary Staveley—aunt Dorothy 
Pope—uncle Mr. William Pope—uncle Mr.Alexander 
Pope—uncle Mr. John Whistler of Gatehampton 
and my aunt Anne Whistler his wife—cousin Mr. 
Jobn Whistler of Whitchurch and his wife—cousin 
Mr. Thos. Mason of Sulham and cousin Magaretr 
Mason his wife—widow Justice of Pangborne— 
sister-in-law Mrs. Dorothy Staveley + father 
Ambrose Staveley, exec.—3 July, 1676. Witnesses: 
John Brickenden, John Tooker, Thomas Wilson, 
Jo: Blagrave. Proved 23 June, 1678. 

F. S. SNELL. 

15, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
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THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 
PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES. 


(See ante, pp. 301, 341, 383.) 
IV.—ERrRrRors IN THE ‘ D.N.B.’ 


AmonG the many writers who have been 
misled by the inclusion of the fraudulent 
‘Speeches and Prayers’ in ‘State Trials’ 
are some contributors to the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

Of the ten regicides executed in October, 
1660, the ‘ Dictionary’ gives accounts of the 
execution of eight. It would be tedious to 
set these out, so, taking the ten regicides in 
order, I shall state the whole of the authori- 
ties cited by the ‘ Dictionary ’ for each regi- 
cide’s behaviour at his execution. 

1. Thomas Harrison.—The third edition 
of the ‘ Speeches and Prayers ’—that is the 
‘Compleat Collection ’—1is the sole autho- 
rity. Pepys and Evelyn are merely re- 
ferred to, and the former’s damaging re- 
mark is not quoted. 

2. John Carew.—Masson’s ‘Milton’ is 
the sole authority referred to. This book 
quotes the ‘Speeches and Prayers,’ and 
nothing else, and all that Masson says on 
the subject I shall examine later on. 

3. John Cooke.—The third edition, the 
‘Compleat Collection,’ is the sole authority. 

4, Hugh Peters—The lengthy descrip- 
tion of Peters’s behaviour is taken wholly 
from the ‘Speeches and Prayers,’ a few 
words as to the behaviour of the crowd 
being added from Mercurius Publicus. 
The reference note gives Mercurius 
Publicus. 11-18 Oct., the ‘Speeches and 
Prayers,’ and ‘Rebels no Saints.’ Thus 
the second edition is made to corroborate 
the first, and Mercurius Publicus is cited 
in support of the anonymous rubbish it 
actually contradicts. The authorities for 
Peters’s behaviour have already been set out 
(see ante, pp. 163-5). 

5. Thomas Scot.—The first edition is the 
only authority. 

6. Gregory Clement.—No account at all. 

7. Adrian Scroop.—The first edition the 
only authority. 

8. John Jones.—The third edition the only 
authority. 

9. Daniell Aztell—No authority named, 
but the 
‘Speeches and Prayers.’ ; 

10. Francis Hacker.—No account given. 

The writer who cites the ‘Compleat Col- 
lection’ has not, of course, been aware that 
the obviously Royalist “lives ”’ of the regi- 
cites contained in it were simply stolen from 
Bat- in order to make the book pass without 





whole account taken from the 








a prosecution. Later on, in criticizing 
Masson, I shall furnish a very curious proof 
of the prompt way in which the first edition 
was suppressed all over the kingdom. 

The writers of the lives of the regicides: 
enumerated above have, therefore, uniformly 
cited a ‘“‘notorious cheat’ and “ meer 
forgery and imposture,” to the exclusion of 
every known witness, and, as a result, 
nearly all the ‘ Dictionary’ says about the 
behaviour of the regicides at their execution 
is untrue. With the exception of the scrap 
from Mercurius Publicus, every single state- 
ment made about Peters (e.g., the execu- 
tioner’s taunt) is false. 

The authorities disregarded are as 
follows: (1) Henry Muddiman’s Mercurius 
Publicus (11-18 Oct., &c.) and Parliamen- 
tary Intelligencer (15-22 Oct., &e.). (2) The 
highly important broadside, published in 
October, 1660, entitled ‘ A True and Perfect 
Relation of the Grand Traytors’ Execution,’ 
&c. (British Museum, press-mark 669. f. 26 
[31]). (3) The letters of Andrew Newport 
and William Smith in the Appendix to 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission’s 
Fifth Report (Duke of Sutherland’s MSS.), 
pp. 157 and 174... (4) Thomas Skinner’s 
‘Motus Compositi.’ (5) Burnet’s ‘ History 
of my own Time.’ (6) George Bate’s ‘ Lives, 
Actions, and Executions,’ &c., of the regi- 
cides. (7) William Winstanley’s ‘ Loyall 
Martyrology,’ &c. (8) The meagre but 
accurate ‘ The True Character of the Educa- 
tions, Inclinationsy and Dispositions,’ &c., 
of the regicides. Of these the first three are 
the most important. 

We have also in the case of Thomas 
Harrison a tract entitled ‘ Observations 
upon the Last Actions and Words of Maj.- 
Gen. Harrison,’ &c., published on 26 Nov., 
1660 (British Museum, press-mark E. 1050: 


(5). In this his last speech is in hopeless 
conflict with the bogus ‘Speeches and 
Prayers.’ J. B. WrttraMs, 


(To be continued.) 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 

(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 263, 343.) 

SOLDIERS (continued). 
Inpran Mutiny. 
Dover.—In Camden Square is ® monu- 
ment to the memory of the officers and men 
of the First Battalion 60th Rifles (King’s 
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Own) who fell in India during the Mutiny. 
It is constructed of granite, with bronze 
ornaments. On either side are the decora- 
tions of the regiment and the word Delhi, 
and on the front, facing the Market Square, 
are an allegorical design and an inscription. 

Edinburgh.—On the Castle Esplanade 
a runic cross was erected in 1862 to com- 
memorate the officers and men of the 78th 
Highlanders—‘“ the brave Seventy-Eighth ” 
(Ross-shire Buffs)—who fell in the suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny in 1857-8. 

Bristol —On 5 Dee., 1908. Lord Roberts 
unveiled a model of Lucknow during the 
siege, which had been presented to the 
Art Gallery. The grandson of Lord Law- 
rence was present at the ceremony. 


SoutH AFRICAN WAR. 


Birmingham.—In Cannon Hill Park is 
placed a bronze group by a local sculptor, 
Mr. Albert Toft, in memory of the Bir- 
mingham men who fell in the Boer War. 

Bedford.—The memorial at Bedford is 
erected in the Swan Square, and consists 
of the figure of a fully equipped soldier placed 
on a tall pedestal. The latter contains a 
list of the names of the local men who fell, 
and the following inscription :— 

To the memory of the Officers, Non-com- 
missioned Officers, and Men of the Bedfordshire 
Regiment, and of Bedfordshire men serving in 
other branches of the Imperial Forces, who lost 
their lives in the South African Campaign, and 
whose names are hereon recorded, this monument 
was erected by public subscriptions in the county. 
War declared Oct. 8th, 1899. Peace proclaimed 
June Ist, 1902. 

Brighton.—In Regency Square, surmount- 
ing a tall pedestal, is a spirited figure in 
bronze of a trumpeter sounding the charge. 
The pedestal is enriched with several bronze 
ornaments and plaques, and on the front is 
inscribed :— 

In Memory 
of the Officers, Non- 
commissioned Offrs. 

and Men 
of the Royal Sussex 
Regiment who fell 
in South Africa, 

1900-1902. 

Bury St. Edmunds.—In front of the 
Town Hall is a massive oblong erection 
shaped like an altar-tomb. The sides and 
ends are inscribed, and surmounting it is 
the figure of a wounded soldier seated on 
a boulder, awaiting the attack. 

York.—The memorial here stands on a 
triangular piece of ground near the west 
front of the church of St. Michael-le-Belfry. 
It was designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., 





stands 40 ft. high, is octagonal in shape, 
and in character like an Eleanor Cross. The 
shaft is surmounted by ‘a Jantern top, with 
flying buttresses supporting a cross. Below 
this are eight niches containing statues of 
Yorkshire warrior-saints. Near the base 
are inserted tablets containing the names of 
the men commemorated. 

Shrewsbury.—The memorial is erected 
on St. Chad’s Terrace, near The Quarry. 
Surmounting a tall pedestal is the erect 
figure of a soldier, with bowed head and 
reversed arms. Above the inscription on the 
front is a bust in relief of Queen Victoria.. 
It was erected by the officers and men of the 
King’s Shropshire Light Infantry in memory 
of their comrades who fell in the South 
African Campaign, 1899-1902. 

Hastings.—On the Promenade facing the: 
sea is erected a red granite pillar, enriched 
with the borough arms and representations 
in bronze of the colours of the Royal Sussex 
Regiment. Tablets are affixed containing: 
the lists of names and the following :— 

Erected by the inhabitants of this Borough 
to the memory of their brave fellow-townsmen 
who fell in the South African War, 1899-1902. 

Belfast.—In front of the City Hall, 
standing on a slightly tapering base, is a 
huge boulder supporting the figure of a 
soldier, represented as entering into action. 
This monument commemorates the men of 
the Royal Irish Rifles who fell in the South 
African War. 

Wendover, Bucks.—On one of the highest 
spurs of the Chilterns, Coombe Hill, 850 ft. 
above sea-level, is erected the Buckingham- 
shire South African memorial. It is flanked 
by four massive pillars, and consists of a 
square plinth approached by a flight of 
steps. Rising from the plinth is a tall square 
shaft surmounted by a funeral urn. The: 
lower part contains names and other in-- 
scriptions. 

Worcester.—Almost within the Cathedral 
precincts rises the finely conceived war 
memorial. The massive pedestal carries a 
bronze group consisting of an angel holding 
a palm branch above the head of a kneeling 
soldier, who is depicted as engaged in des- 
perate conflict. Below on the front is in- 
scribed >— In grateful 

memory of 
the men of 
Worcester- 
shire who in 
South Africa 
gave their 
lives for their 


country, 
A.D. 1899-19 2. 
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Chelmsford.—On New Year’s Day, 1910, 
Major-General T. E. Stephenson, C.B., un- 
veiled an obelisk erected to the memory of 
the men of the Essex Regiment who fell 
in the Boer War. The monument was 
‘presented to the town by Sir Carne Rasche. 
formerly M.P. for S.E. and Mid-Essex. 

London.—In Highbury Fields is a memo- 
rial to 110 Islington men who died during 
this war. On a pedestal of Portland stone 
is a bronze figure representing Glory, holding 
‘in her right hand a figure of Victory, and in 
her left a laurel wreath. The names of the 
men are inscribed on bronze tablets affixed 
to the pedestal. The designer was Mr. 
Bertram Mackennel. It was unveiled 15 
July, 1905. 

On 20 July, 1910, the Duke of Connaught 
unveiled the memorial in the Mall, St. 
James’s Park, to the 67 officers and 1,700 
men of the Royal Artillery who fell in the 
South African War. In the centre of a 
platform protected by a low wall and piers 
is a pedestal surmounted by a bronze group 
representing a winged figure controlling a 
war-horse. The stonework is ornamented 
with bronze bas-reliefs representing various 
‘grades of Artillery. The bronze plates 
containing the names of the fallen soldiers 
are inserted in the floor of the platform. 
The memorial was designed by Mr. W. R. 
Colton, A.R.A. 

Fuller particulars are desired respecting 
South African War memorials at Ayr, 
Cardiff, Carmarthen, Clevedon, Clifton Col- 


lege, Dewsbury, Halifax, Hull, Plymouth, | 


Woolwich, &c. 
VARIOUS. 


Edinburgh.—On the Castle Esplanade a 
cross commemorates men of the 72nd High- 
landers who fell in the Afghan Campaign, 
1878-80. 

Birmingham.—Between the Town Hall 
and the Council House stands the fountain 
erected to commemorate men of the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment. It is surmounted 
by a bronze antelope, the regimental badge. 
On a shield at the back are recorded the 
names, and on a similar shield in front is 
inscribed :— 

In memory of | all ranks of the | Royal 
Warwickshire | Regiment | who fell in battle, 
died of wounds or sickness, | in the course of the 
Soudan Campaign | 1898. | Dulce et decorum est 
pro patria mori. | This Fountain is erected by 
subscription | amongst all ranks | past and pre- 
sent | of the Reg*. 

Pennicuik,"near Edinburgh.—At Valley- 
field, where upwards of 5,000 French 


prisoners of war were confined, Mr. Alex- 
ander Cowan, the owner of the property, 
caused to be erected in 1830 a memorial 
to those who died during their exile. It is 
a massive tomb-like structure, and on the 
front is a tablet inscribed as follows :— 
The mortal remains of 
309 Prisoners of War who died 
in this neighbourhood, 
between 2Ist March, 1811, and 
26th July, 1814, 
are interred near this spot. 
Grata Quies Patri: Sed et 
Omnis Terra Sepulchrum. 
Certain inhabitants of this 
parish, desiring to remember 
that all men are brethren, 
caused this 
monument to be erected 
in the year 1830. 
On the opposite side is a similar inscription 
in French. 

Sir Walter Scott, who displayed a warm 
interest in the erection of the memorial, 
suggested the Latin quotation used in the 
inscription. He also offered the following 
couplet as a translation, but, as it did not 
sufficiently convey the sentiment of the 
original, it was not used :— 

Rest in fair France ’twas vain for them to crave ; 
A cold and hostile clime affords their grave. 














I desire to obtain fuller particulars of the 
following memorials: Black Watch, Aber- 
feldy and Edinburgh; Soudan, Birming- 
ham; Egyptian War, Brighton; Afghan, 
Edinburgh ; Scottish Borderers, Edinburgh ; 
| Liverpool Regiment, Liverpool; 9th Perth 
| Rifles, Perth; Zulu, Reading; York and 
Lancaster, Sheffield; Afghan, Woolwich, &c. 

JouHN T. PaGe. 
| Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 





(To be continued.) 





| ’ 
JOHN CLARKE, SCHOOLMASTER OF HULL. 


| (See 3 8. i. 511-12.)}—-The statement in 
|the ‘D.N.B.’ and elsewhere that John 
| Clarke of Hull became master of the Grammar 
| School at Gloucester should be corrected. 
| In ‘The Hull Grammar School,’ by R. W. 
| Corlass (1878), it is stated (p. 10) that Clarke 
| ** died in 1734 at Gloucester, where he then 
| held the post of master to the Grammar 
School.”  Carlisle’s ‘Endowed Grammar 
Schools of England,’ ii. 833, mentions that 
he was appointed to Hull in 1720, and that 
he removed to Gloucester, where he died. 
His epitaph is printed in ‘ N. & Q.’ at the 
reference given. 

Within the past twelve months T have 
been permitted to check all the appointments 
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to the masterships of both the Crypt 
Grammar School and the College (Cathedral 
or King’s) School recorded in the Cor- 
poration Minute Books and the Chapter 
Act Books, and there is certainly no 
foundation for the statement concern- 
ing Clarke. Richard Furney, afterwards 
Archdeacon of Surrey, was master of the 
Crypt School from 1719 to 1724, and on his 
retirement was succeeded by Daniel Bond, 
who held the mastership until his death in 
1750. From the Chapter Act Books I find 
that Benjamin Newton was master of the 
College (or King’s) School from 1712 until 
15 September, 1718, when he resigned. Then 
the school appears to have been carried on for 
a time without a head master, for the only 
appointment in the Act Book is that of 
Jeremiah Butt, as undermaster (‘‘ hypodi- 
dascalus”’}, on 28 August, 1719. On 30 
November, 1725, William Alexander was 
elected, and he remained head master 
until his death, 1 May, 1742. 

Clarke’s ‘ Sallust’ is mentioned at 3 S. ii- 
512, and in addition to the reference on the 
title-page Clarke is spoken of in the ‘ Dis- 
sertation’ as “late Schoolmaster of Hull.” 
Surely some reference would have been given 
had he held a mastership at Gloucester. 
An edition of his ‘ Sallust ’ was printed by 
Robert Raikes of Gloucester in 1799. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Cecil T. 
Davis I have ascertained that the Addit. 
MS. in the British Museum referred to in 
the notice of Clarke in the ‘ D.N.B.’ does 
not contain any mention of his connexion 
with Gloucester. It is known that in 1612- 
1613 a John Clark was master of the Col- 
lege School in Gloucester, and it is possible 
that by some mischance this has given rise 
to the mistake of associating his eighteenth- 
century namesake with the Gloucester 
School. 

Can any reader give the exact dates of 
Clarke’s mastership at Hull ? 

RoLaND AUSTIN. 

Public Library, Gloueester. 


ProposED EMENDATION IN ASCHAM. — 
In The Modern Language Review for January, 
1913 (vol. viii. p. 97), Prof. G. C. Moore 
Smith proposes to emend a corrupt passage 
in Ascham’s letter to Raven of 20 Jan., 1551 
(‘ Works,’ ed. Giles, I. part ii. p. 255), “* From 
Colen....we went to Bonna....the country 
about Rhene here is plain and ioney,” by 
reading “‘ioney ” (=‘‘rushy,” from “ junk ” 
or “ jonk ”’=:*‘ rush ’’) instead of “ ioney.”’ | 
He admits that there is no authority for the 
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adjective “‘joncy.” It seems strange to me 
to describe a tract of country as “ rushy.” 
I should have thought the word was more 
appropriate to the river than to the land. 
but the ‘ N.E.D.,’ I find, supplies examples 
of the phrases “rushy Bank,” “ Land.... 
becomes rushy,”’ ‘‘ rushy dingles,”’ as well as. 
‘‘russhy sea,’ “‘ rushie brooke.”’ 

In spite of this, however, another emenda- 
tion seems to me worth suggesting. For 
*‘joney ”’ read lomy, and we have the state- 
ment—credible in itself, and lexically un- 
impeachable—that the country about the 
Rhine between Cologne and Bonn is “ plain 
and lomy ’’—.e., “* flat and loamy.” 

L. R. M. SrrAcHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


‘ Persuasion.” — This novel, the last one 
written by Jane Austen before her death in 
1817, was finished on 18 July, 1816, and 
published posthumously in 1818, along with 
‘Northanger Abbey.’ After its completion 
the author was dissatisfied with one of the 
incidents, viz., the re-engagement of the hero 
and heroine, Capt. Wentworth and Anne 
Elliot, which is described as taking place in 
Admiral Croft’s lodgings. With reference to 
it the late Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh wrote as. 
follows in his Memoir of his aunt, the first 
edition of which appeared in 1870 :— 

“She cancelled the condemned chapter, and wrote: 
two others, entirely different, in its stead. The 
result is that we possess the visit of the Musgrove 
party to Bath ; the crowded and animated scenes at 
the White Hart Hotel; and the charming conver- 
sation between Capt. Harville and Anne Elliot, 
overheard by Capt. Wentworth, by which the two 
faithful lovers were at last led to understand each 
other’s feelings. The tenth and eleventh chapters 
of ‘Persuasion’ then, rather than the actual 
winding-up of the story, contain the latest of her 
printed compositions, her last contribution to the 
entertainment of the public.” 

Had the biographer referred to the 
chapters cited, he would have discovered his: 
error. Instead of these being chaps. x. and 
xi., they are, as a matter of fact, chaps. xxii. 
and xxiii. The misstatement was left 
uncorrected in the second edition, which 
soon followed; and every subsequent 
writer who has referred to the matter 
and specified the chapters has handed on 
the error. Even Jane Austen’s latest bio- 
graphers, whose authoritative and probably 
final ‘ Life’ of their kinswoman has just 
been published, have similarly erred by 
failing to comply with that very simple 
rule, so seldom honoured in the observance = 
** Always verify your references.” 

S. BurreRWwoRTH, 
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AEROPLANES ON PARADE.—Perhaps the 
first appearance of aeroplanes, as a unit, at 
a review of troops in this country may be 
worth noting, it having occurred on 22 May 
on Salisbury Plain. The following is an 
‘extract from The Morning Post's special 
correspondent’s letter of 23 May :— 

“Then came a new item, for the aeroplanes 
passed in flight in the air. One by one they 
came, ten in all, and rising gracefully they rocked 
in the strong wind that was blowing, but passed 
the Staff in complete order, Farmans, ‘ B.E.’s,’ 
and other types, one of which blew a salute to the 
inspecting General, gazing up at this new arm 
‘ flying past.’ It was the first occasion on which 
flying past has been introduced into a ceremonial, 
and the 3rd Aeroplane Squadron and the craft 
from the Central Flying School at Upavon covered 
themselves with credit. The new order, signed 
by Major G. J. Farmar, D.A.A. and Q.M.G., was 
worded as follows: ‘ Aeroplanes of the Flying 
Squadron and Flying School will fly past.’ ”’ 

HAROLD MAtet, Col. 


PERSIAN JOURNALISM.—Prof. E. G. Browne 
on Friday, May 23rd, delivered an address 
on ‘Persian Journalism’ to the Persian 
Society. He stated that the total number 
of Persian newspapers recorded was between 
350 and 360, but that could not be regarded 
«s an exhaustive list. The first newspaper 
published was in 1851, as a weekly, under 
a title the translation of which was Journal 
of Occasional Happenings. Being official, it 
was debarred from free speech and whole- 
some criticism. Its circulation was obtained 
hy sending it to officials, from whose salaries 
the subscription was deducted. 

Following the grant of the constitution in 
1906 came a wonderful outburst of journal- 
istic activity of a very high order. After 
a spell of great brilliance the Persian Press 
had suffered a complete eclipse, and, accord- 
ing to the Professor, there did not seem much 
chance of a revival while Russia had such 
great influence in the country. Bowe. 


ACEMANNESCEASTER.—This name for the 
city of Bath appears in the verses which 
make up annal 973 in the ‘ Saxon Chronicle,’ 
p- 118. Mr. Plummer remarks: ‘“ Of the 
name Acemannesceaster, A, B, C, Ace- 
mannesburh, F, no satisfactory account 
has been given” (‘Two Chronicles,’ 1899, 
ii. 161). 

Now in Bosworth-Toller’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary,’ p. 8, we get the following: 
“* gece, ace, -es; m. an ake, pain; dolor. 
Derfivative] acan, to ake.” On p. 238 we 
find the same meanings ascribed to “ ece, 
ce, ace.” There need be no question, 
therefore, about the first element in the 





name Aceman. ‘Three forms for one word 
certainly are puzzling, but if we will but 
turn to the section on ‘ Palatal Umlaut ’ (47) 
in Dr. Joseph Wright’s ‘ Old English Gram- 
mar,’ 1908, p. 29, 1. 13, the problem will 
receive instant solution. 

At the line indicated we are told that 
the palatal infection of accented @ was 
represented in the oldest period of the 
language by @, and by e in later times: 
“a > e (but in the oldest period). The 
chronological order of the three forms, 
therefore, is as follows: *aki > ace, without 
umlaut ; *aki > ece > ece, with umlaut. 

The compound ace+man simply means 
‘invalid,’ and the whole word signifies 
** Tnvalid’s City.” ALFRED ANSCOMBE, 

30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N. 


CHIEF JusTICE TANEY AND THE DRED 
Scotr Case. (See 10 8S. vii. 425.)}—May I 
add a further note? On 14 Feb., 1860, 
Senator Hale of New Hampshire repeated 
the calumny regarding Judge Taney’s deci- 
sion, and he was corrected by Mr. Judah P. 
Benjamin (Congressional Globe, p. 762). 
Five years later, 23 Feb., 1865, Mr. Charles 
Sumner of Massachusetts, speaking in the 
U.S. Senate, first quoted the decision, and 
then deliberately misrepresented it. And 
many people even yet believe that Judge 
Taney said a black man had no rights which 
a white man was bound to respect, although 
the lie has been nailed to the counter many 
times. Ricwarp H. THORNTON. 


Unvusuat CHRISTIAN NAMES.— 

‘‘Will Mr. Samuel Indomitable Bryer Baxter 
formerly of Holloway, kindly send his address to 
the Editor of the Mill Hill Register, Mr. E. Hamp- 
den-Cook, Uakdale, Crowboro’, Sussex ?” . 
The above appeared recently in The Times. 

I know of a father who named one of his 
sons “‘ Earnest Appeal.” 

Wn. H. PEET. 


“Spor.’—I have just come upon an 
interesting use of this word, in the Shake- 
spearian sense of “stain or besmirch,” in 
the following lines, on a tablet in the church 
of Shipston-on-Stour, Worcestershire, to the 
memory of William Hyckes of Barston, who 
died in 1652 :— 

Here lyes entombed more men than Greece admired, 
More than Pythagoras’ transient soul inspired ; 
Many in one, a man accumulate, 
Gentleman, Artist, Scholar, Church, World, State, 
Soe wise, soe just, that spot him no man could, 
Pity that I, with my weak prayses should. 
Goe then great spirit, obey thy suddaine call, 
Wild fruit hangs long, the purer timely fall. 

A. C. C. 
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THe SIGN OF THE DriPPiING - Pan.—This 
occurs as the sign of a house or shop in 
Whitechapel in a lease dated 14 March, 1663, 
the reference reading 
“* heretofore called or knowne by the name or signe 
of the Coopers Arms and now of the Sithe [sic] and 
Dripping Panne.” 

The trade of the occupiers is not given, but, 

unless the association of signs is accidental, 

it suggests a market gardener’s cook-shop. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


* DUKE” AND “‘ DuCHESS ”’ AS CHRISTIAN 
NaAmMES.—Duke Gordon (1739-1800), assis- 
tant librarian at Edinburgh University, is 
dealt with in the ‘ D.N.B.’ But ‘‘ Duchess ”’ 
is rarer. I find that ‘‘ Dutchess Stewart,” 
Scarborough, Tobago, got 52/. compensation 
for two slaves on 2 May, 1836 (P.R.O.. T.71, 
1572, claim 143). The T. 71 series, made 
available to the public at the Record Office 
on 17 March, 1913, are of absorbing interest. 

J. M. Burwtocna. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 

** TOWN-PLANNING.” —-This designation has 
been much in the newspapers since 1907, 
and has even given rise to a verb to town- 
plan, a participial adjective town-planned, 
and an agent-noun fown-planner. We should 
be glad to have early examples of any of 
these. It has been stated or suggested 
that these expressions are renderings of 
corresponding German or Swedish terms. 
Is this so? and what are the terms after 
which town-planning was formed ? Do any 
early articles introduce the term as of Ger- 
man origin ? J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 





WRECK OF THE JANE, DUCHESS OF 
Gorpon, &c.—In February, 1809, the Jane, 
Duchess of Gordon, the Lady Jane Dundas, 
and the William Pitt, ships belonging to the 
East India Company, convoyed by H.MS8. 
Belliqueux, were in Colombo Roads, on 
the voyage home. Major-General Hay Mac- 
dowall, who had lost Kandy in 1803 while 
in command of the troops in Ceylon, and 
who had since 1804 been on the staff of 
the Madras Army, seems to have arrived at 
Colombo by this fleet on his way to England, 
to have remained for some days at Colombo 
visiting old friends, and to have left with 
the fleet in the middle or towards the end 


| 

| of February, possibly on 1 March. With him 
left Major-General Charles Baillie, formerly of 
the 5lst Foot, who had served under him 
in the Kandyan War in command of “ the 
| line of the Army,” and since the war, and 
| until his departure, as colonel commanding 
| the ‘‘ Caffre Corps,” alias the “‘ 3rd Ceylon 
| Regiment,” alias ‘‘ Baillie’s Regiment ” 
| The Rev. William Hamlyn Heywood, Chap- 
| lain of Brigade to the Forces in Ceylon, also 
left by the Jane, Duchess of Gordon; and 
several other Ceylon passengers went by 
this fleet. Off the Cape it encountered a 
storm ‘‘ which destroyed nearly a whole 
squadron”’ (‘ List of Madras Inscriptions,’ 
by J. J. Cotton, M.C.S., p. 43). It is known 
that the Jane. Duchess of Gordon, was lost, 
and with it the Rev. W. H. Heywood and 
the Register of Marriages of the Fort Church, 
Colombo, which he was taking home with 
him “in order to have it entered in the 
Registry of the Bishop of London.” 

Mr. William Hope, merchant of Madras, 
his wife, and four children, as well as four 
children of another Madras merchant, Mr. 
Richard Griffiths, were also lost in the 
same vessel, the date of the wreck being 
given on the memorial tablet of the Hope 
family as “‘ on or about the 16th of March, 
1809.””> What I want to know is whether 
the two generals were also passengers by 
the Jane, Duchess of Gordon ; whether they 
were lost in that vessel, or in one of the 
other vessels; and whether the two other 
vessels named, or either of them, were 
wrecked in this storm. Both General 
Macdowall and General Charles Baillie 
appear to have been defunct by 1810. 
Where can one find an account of this 
catastrophe ? 

Major-General Hay Macdowall wrote in 
1800 that he had served his king “‘ for 27 
years, fifteen years in India.’’ He went on 
an embassy to Kandy in 1800, made a hash 
of the first Kandyan War (though perhaps 
it was hardly his fault) and of discipline in 
the Madras Army (though here, again, it is 
only right to state that Sydney Smith 
thought him more sinned against than 
sinning), and had apparently been deprived 
of his command, by the Governor of Madras, 
Sir George Barlow, when he arrived by 
this ill-fated fleet at Colombo. He was 
an accomplished botanist, and left behind 
in his garden at Colombo “a_ valuable 
collection of exotics,’ and at Tanjore a 
similar garden, with specimens of some of 
the more valuable of his Colombo trees and 
shrubs transplanted to it. He introduced 





into Ceylon the mangosteen and the punkah, 
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and either action should be sufficient to 
keep his name alive there. Though Sydney 
Smith, in 1810, was of opinion that he was 
unquestionably ‘‘a weak man,’ Governor 
North, ten years earlier, characterized him 
as “intelligent, firm, and zealous.’”? The 
Canon had no personal experience of his 
qualities; the Governor had. His failure 
in Ceylon and Madras has sufficed to keep 
him out of the ‘D.N.B.’; neither has 
Major-General Baillie of ‘‘ Baillie’s Regi- 
ment ”’ a place. Prenry Lewis. 
Quisisana, Walton-by-Clevedon. 


Fires: Toors IN THE MIppLE AGES.— 
I am collecting material for an article 
dealing with the history of the file. So far, 
in the British Museum, Guildhall Museum, 
and the Silchester Collection at Reading, I 
have been able to see files of one kind or 
another which have been dug up from time 
to time. the remains in some cases dating 
back to a.p. 1. 

I have difficulty, however, in obtaining 
any record of tools used, by British mechanics 
and craftsmen during the period of the Middle 
Ages and later. Can you direct me to any 
source where I can find reference to tools 
used during this period ? 

A. H. FRANKLIN. 

9, Leonard Street, Finsbury, E.C. 


PENNY ReEapincs.—Could any of your 


readers give the date of the first ‘‘ Penny | 


Reading ”’ at Ipswich, referred to by CuTH- 
BERT BEDE at 6S. vii. 225 ? 
I have just ascertained that the first 


Penny Reading at the Birmingham and | 


Midland Institute was given by Mr. Arthur 
Ryland on 19 March, 1859, when he read 
selections from ‘ Horatius’ and the story of 
‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.’ It may, 
perhaps, be interesting to note here that 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain contributed two 
readings—one, 19 Nov., 1859, selections from 
Dickens and a story from Sterne’s ‘ Tristram 
Shandy’; and one 26 Jan., 
Irish stories and the ‘ Pickwick Papers.’ 
C. J. Woopwarp. 

Harborne. 

[Mr. C. A. PYNE stated at 6S. vii. 496, in reply 
to CUTHBERT BEDE, that he believed that Mr. 
Ransom originated the readings at Norwich. ] 


* Quo vapis ? ’’—I should feel obliged if 
you would give an explanatory definition of 
the above phrase as applied to the recent 
exhibition at the Albert Hall and the title 
of the novel. ‘‘ Where [or Whither] are 
you going?” being the literal translation, 
how are these words applicable in either 


1861, Lever’s | 





case? Isit a quotation ? A statement has 
been made that it is a quotation from the 
Bible, but inasmuch as the Old Testament 
was written in Hebrew, and the New in 
Greek, and the phrase is Latin, that state- 
ment is clearly erroneous. QU2SITOR. 


[A search in an English Concordance of the 
Bible under ‘“ goest’’ would have revealed the 
origin of the phrase. St. Peter’s question in 
John xiii. 36 is rendered in the Vulgate, ‘‘ Domine, 
quo vadis?”’ and this is the inscription on a 
little chapel mentioned in the last words of the 
novel. In the same gospel, xiv. 5, St. Thomas 
raises the same question. In chap. xvi. Christ 
speaks of the persecutions awaiting His disciples ; 
the time has come for their revelation, now that 
He is going away. He adds (verse 5): “‘ But 
now I go my way to him that sent me; and none 
of you asketh me, Whither goest thou?” The 
phrase is thus naturally associated with the 
persecutions of Nero’s reign with which the novel 
deals. 

It may be well to add that the Vulgate was 
constructed much later than the period of the 
story, and has displaced earlier Latin versions, 
the original source of which is disputed.] 


VANDEN BemppE Famity.—-The will of 
John Vanden Bempde of the parish of 
St. James, Westminster, which was proved 
in P.C.C. 22 June, 1726 (137 Plymouth), 
contains this direction :— 

**T direct that the family pictures shall attend 
the family [? estate],and especially the silver-hilted 
sword of Henry VIII., it being that with which he 
knighted the first of the Vanden Bempdes who 
came to England and brought 20,0001. with him, 
whose son married a maid of honour to Queen 
Elizabeth, who gave her the pearl necklace and a 
diamond locket (of which the middle stone of my 
diamond ring is one; the rest were converted into 
the diamond buckle now in the custody of Sir Isaac 
Rebow), and also was given by her an ancient MS. 
Annotation on Ecclesiasticus, bound up in purple 
velvet, with silver-gilt bosses and coats and crests. 
which must not be parted with.” 

The estates, which were large, were 
settled by the will on his daughter Char- 
lotte, Marchioness of Annandale, and on 
the most worthy of her sons George and 
John (whichever of them is freest from the 
vices of lewdness, swearing, drinking, and 
gaming), without regard to seniority, in 
tail male. 

Who was the first of the Vanden Bempdes 
who came to England and was knighted 
by Henry VIII? No knight of the name 
appears in Shaw’s ‘ Knights of England.’ 

What was the name of his son, and who 
was the maid of honour to Queen Elizabeth 
whom he married ? 

One John Vandenbenden married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Peter Vanloore of 
London, Knt. He was a legatee under the 
will of Dame Jacoba Vanloore, Sir Peter’s 
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widow, proved in P.C.C. 27 April, 1636 
(41 Pile) John was father of Abraham 
Vandenbendy of the parish of St. James, 
Middlesex, whose will was proved in P.C.C. 
22 Oct., 1687 (131 Foot), by his son John 
Vanden Bemde, the testator of 1726. The 
Vanden Bempdes were a Dutch family, but 
I cannot trace them in England before John, 
the husband of Elizabeth Vanloore. Is it a 
fact that their first ancestor in England was 
knighted by Henry VIII. ? 
W. G D. Fretcuer, F.S.A. 
Oxon Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 


Munco CAMPBELL’S DyING MESSAGE: 
‘““ FAREWELL, VAIN WORLD ! ’’—The following 
lines are said to have been found in the 
condemned cell of Mungo Campbell, excise- 
man, Saltcoats, who was sentenced to death 
for the murder, on 24 Oct., 1769, of Alex- 
ander, tenth Earl of Eglinton. Campbell, 
however, committed suicide, and these lines 
were found on the cell floor elose to the body. 
They were quoted in Ally Sloper’s Half- 
Holiday, October, 1887. An endeavour was 
then made to trace the source. but without 
success. I have never come across the 
lines in any other sketch of Campbell’s 
career. Can any of your readers trace them, 
or mention any source whence they are 
quoted ? 
Farewell, vain world! I’ve had enough of thee, 
And now am careless what thou say’st of me : 
Thy smiles I court not, nor thy frowns I fear ; 
My cares are past, my heart lies easy here. 
What faults they find in me take care to shun, 
And look at home—enough is to be done. 


R. M. Hoae. 





Irvine, Ayrshire. 

(The lines were discussed in the Ninth Series 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ but the name of Mungo Campbell 
was not mentioned in connexion with them. 
What proof is there that they were found in the 
cell at the time of his suicide ? What is the date 
of the earliest reference to their being so found? 
That the lines were in use as an epitaph in widely 
separated districts of England in the eighteenth 
century was shown by the instances cited at 9S. ii. 
306, 536; iii. 191. The earliest definite example 
of the whole verse is from Thomas Wright’s grave 
at Kensington in 1776; but our old contributor 
J. T. F. of Winterton, Lincolnshire, who intro- 
duced the subject, showed that the first two lines, 
in “‘ characters uncouth and spelt amiss,’’ formed 
the epitaph of John Rhodes, sen., buried at 
Winterton in September, 1728. Mr. E. R. 
Suffling includes some versions of the lines on 
p. 114 of his ‘ Epitaphia.’] 


SINTRAM AND VERENA.—In ‘ The Heir of 
Redclyfie’ Miss Yonge mentions Sintram 
and Verena as companion characters in a 
tale of the period. I should be glad to 
know what the tale is. HENRY OGLE. 


CaRDINAL NEwMAN’s EpirapH.—tIn the 
epitaph on Cardinal Newman appear the 
words “Ex Umbris et Imaginibus in 
Veritatem.”’ No classical Florilegium, nor 
the works of Augustine or & Kempis, con- 
tain the expression; and I shall be greatly 
obliged to any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who can refer me to the origin of the words. 

T. E. Youne, B.A. 


StorEY’s GATE TAVERN AND COFFEE- 
Hovuse.—In relation to the changes at 
Westminster noticed at 10 S. ix. 225, &c., 
it may be of interest to record the dis- 
appearance of Storey’s Gate Tavern. It 
terminated its existence as a licensed house 
on Christmas Eve, 1911, in order to make 
room for the extension of the building of 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
Was this tavern the successor of Storey’s 
Gate Coffee-House, which was a _ noted 
resort of M.P.s and fashionable folk at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century? If 
not, where was the exact site of the Coffee- 
House ? H. W. Dickinson. 


T. Compron, Artist.—Can information 
be afforded respecting the above? His 
name is not included in standard works of 
reference, but he executed numerous water- 
colour drawings which were aquatinted in 
colour by Clay of Ludgate Hill in 1818 and 
following years, and formed part of “ The 
Northern Cambrian Mountains Series,” 
where they compared not unfavourably 
with reproductions after David Cox, Cop- 
ley Fielding, and some others who have 
achieved fame. Compton’s name appears 
more frequently in the above series than 
that of any other contributor. W. B. H. 


“He” in Game or “ Toucs.’’—Could any 
reader give the derivation of the term “ he” 
in the very popular children’s game of 
“touch,” or, as it is sometimes called, 
“tag”? The expression “‘ You’re he” is 
used to indicate the one who runs after and 
endeavours to touch somebody else, who in 
turn becomes “he.” GEORGE F. VALE. 

Stepney Reference Library, Mile End, E. 


Apam or Fanno.—Fanno was in Forfar- 
shire, and an account of the family in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is 
given by the late Sir Bernard Burke in his 
‘Visitation of Seats and Arms’ under the 
heading of ‘ Blair-Adam’ (Second Series, 
vol. ii.). Can any reader supply corrobora- 
tion and amplification of the details of the 
family there mentioned ? 





W. A. Apam, Major. 
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Unicorn’s Horn.—I have always uncer- 
stood that the unicorn was a fabulous 
animal. Can, therefore, any of your readers 
tell me what horn was mistaken for a 
unicorn’s horn hy Benvenuto Cellini in 
the following extract from his memoirs, 
chap. xii. ? 

‘* He [Pope Clement VII.] then commanded each 
of us to draw a design for setting an unicorn’s horn, 
the most beautiful that ever was seen, which had 
cost 17,000 ducats.”’ 

G. A. WooDROFFE PHILLIPS. 

(The unicorn and its horn are discussed at 8 S. 
rteae 493; xii. 31; 9 S. v. 314, 427; vi. 10, 74, 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
1. PEcH& ONSLOW was admitted to West- 
minster School 25 Feb., 1817. I should be 
glad to ascertain his parentage and the date 
of his death. 

2. JOHN PANCHAUD was admitted to West- 
minster Schoo! 12 April, 1787. Any informa- 
tion concerning his parentage and career is 
desired. 

3. JOHN TOWNSHEND PASCA was admitted 
to Westminster School 11 April, 1817. Par- 
ticulars of his parentage and career are 
wanted. 

4. WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE PAYTON was 
admitted to Westminster School 16 Feb., 
1780. Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
help me to identify him? G. F. R. B. 


Mytess, Essex.—Can any reader of 
‘ N. & Q.’ inform me where Myless, co. Essex, 
is situated ? This place-name occurs in the 
following extracts from The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1788 :— 

re di. 835, Sept. Births.—‘‘ Sept. 19. 
Lady of Francis Ford, esq., of Myless, co. Essex, 
a son. 

Pt. ii. p. 1030, Nov. Deaths.—‘‘ Oct. 30. 
At Myless, co. Essex, Master Francis Ford, 
youngest son of Francis F. esq.” 

I have consulted Lewis’s ‘ Topographical 
Dictionary,’ as well as various Gazetteers 
of the British Isles, without success. 

H. A. F. 


PICTURES OF THE Derry In CHURCHES.— 
Dr. John Cumming in his readings on the 
book of Exodus (chap. xx.), after expressing 
the wish that there should be no pictures 
of the Deity in our churches, observed that 
it is remarkable 
“that in the early Church this was so much felt, 
that when a great divine saw upon a curtain a 
picture of our Lord he rent it in pieces.” 

Who was the divine ? 


STAPLETON Martin. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 





AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Where 
can I find the following lines ?— 
Men are only boys grown tall ; 
Hearts don’t change much after all. 
J. F. J. 


Minneapolis. 


“CorK FEVER.’’—In a serial story ‘ The 
Gold Magnet,’ by Annesley Kenealy, pub- 
lished in Yes or No, September, 1912, I 
noticed the following passage from chap. xxii.: 

‘““West Africa was an Al sort of place for a 
reckless man who wanted to go to pot. There was 
‘cork fever’ to fear in a case like this. Talbot 
had never been a chap with a fondness for the 
whisky bottle. But—who knows? A few weeks 
of that sort of game on the Coast might finish the 
business, and there’d be nothing but a skeleton to 
dispose of, and a few boxes of ‘ kit’ to send home.’ 

Is the phrase ‘“‘ cork fever”’ of frequent 
or habitual use among Colonials and Anglo- 
Indians in reference to one who has taken 
to heavy drinking ? 

>  HeRBERT B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 





Replies. 


WILLIAM HONE. 
(11 S. vii. 327.) 


THE following letter of William Hone is 
sufficiently interesting to justify publication 
in these pages. It forms part of a collection 
of letters and papers that were not made 
use of in the preparation of the biography 
offered to the public last year. 


22, Belvidere Place, Southwark, 
i 3 June, 1826. 

My pDEAR S1r,—Misfortune and ill report usually 

o together, and you cannot therefore, I imagine, 

e ignorant, that } am, at least, in deep trouble. 
Now [? How] it has been occasioned many will 

resume to know better than myself—of such 

nowledge, or of any of the saaliela conjectures 
concerning me, am uninformed, and desire to 
remain so, but of this I do, with truth, assure you, 
that if I have life and faculties, I shall be able to 
show I have derived nothing but sorrow to myself, 
and have done nothing for which any one may blush 
when he recollects that he at any time befriended 
me. In my present situation I do not expect the 
world to jer its usual course, but I do hope there 
may be a few, who, if they cannot afford me their 
open countenance, will in some degree continue 
their private favor, and I am mistaken if I may 
not regard you as one of that ‘* few”—for, though 
we have seldom met, yet, when we have, it has 
been with intimacy, and I have met you as often 
as any, of that small number, whom I could esteem 
as friends. I say this because it is natural for you 
to suppose that I might have seen others more 
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frequently—but, in truth, for the Jast two years, I 
have been secluded in the midst of the world, and 
during the last summer, and even into the present 
year, have had so much of mental infirmity as to be 
unable to see any-one without communicating pain, 
and inflicting greater on myself. 

But, to come to my present purpose, it is fitting 
Ishould at once tell you, that since I have come 
under the extreme power of the law, by the inforce- 
ment of just claims upon me which I am unable to 
discharge. my second daughter Fanny has been 
married to Mr. Thomas Hemsley of King Street, 
Tower Hill. He is son to a daughter of old Mrs. 
Seaton of Chatham, through an old friendship 
with whom I became acquainted with his late 
father. This young man is neither bookish, nor 
political, nor fanatical—but he is one of the most 
strait forward fellows in the world, and if he can- 
not make his way in it by plain dealing, he will not 
get through it at all. By business he is an optician 
and mathematical instrument maker, and there was 
a time when I had hoped to have assisted him, but 
now I am powerless. His father died in rather 
embarassed circumstances, and Thomas, aided by 
another of his brothers, has discharged every penny 
of his parent’s debts, and so restricted his own 
means, that they are insufficient. He is nothing 
but an honest man, with an honest girl for his 
wife, and being my son in law, I feel, on m 
daughter’s account, a painful anxiety for his wel- 
fare, and the more so, as he resisted the prudent 
remonstrances of prudent friends, who, as soon as 
my situation was known, gave him advice, which, 
if he had followed, would have broken my poor 
girl’s heart. Tom’s answer was a call upon me to 
walk out of the purlieus of a prison, and give him 
Fanny’s hand at Aldgate Church. 

This ‘‘Thomas Hemsley” is a candidate for the 
office of Deputy Sea-Coal Meter, which, if he gets 
into it, will give him and his wife bread. He has 
not a single friend in the Common Council, and he 
knows no one to introduce him but Dr. Evans of 
Islington, of whose church his mother is a mem- 
ber, and he is one of the congregation. How J 
stood with the Common Councilmen at one time I 
know well—how [I stand with them now I pretty 
well guess ; they are men “‘of credit and renown,” 
and Jam in poverty and distress. Now I cannot 
write a creature besides yourself on the subject, 
and I send you this letter by him, intreating that 
you will confer a kindness on me, in the midst of 
my mishaps, by aiding him to the utmost of your 
influence with such of the Coal Committee as you 
can bring it to bear upon. This solicitation to you 
is all the assistance I can give him, and, to be brief, 
I would desire each word a mouth and each letter 
a tongue, to eloquently express my earnest desire 
for your friendship in his behalf. I believe I need 
say ne more. 

If Mrs. Fox will be pleased to accept my kind re- 
membrancesand you will convey them to her I shall 
be gratified. I have been separated from my family 
nearly six weeks, during which time they were 
homeless. We have got together again within the 
last ten days in a little house by ourselves. 

Hoping that your health (which I have heard 
of frequently and diversely) is improving with the 
improving weather, 

I am, ates Sir, 


ours omnes 
. Hone. 





This is addressed on the fourth page: 
“For the Rev. Mr. Fox. Dalston.” 1 
believe I am correct in identifying Mr. 
Fox as the lecturer at the South Place 
Chapel. The letter fills at least one of the 
many perplexing gaps occurring in the pub- 
lished biography. It is remarkable as 
suggesting that Hone’s son-in-law was 
responsible for his release from prison, and 
as furnishing interesting biographical data 
of that excellent young man. 

Hone’s residence at 22, Belvidere Place, 
was apparently continuous until November, 
1828, when he removed to Stoke Newington. 
‘Clayton’s Court Guide to the Environs 
of London, corrected for January, 1830,’ 
gives these references at p. 392 :— 

Hone, — Esq. Green, Newington stoke. 
Hone, W., Esq. Stamford Hill, Newington stoke. 

Possibly some letter will give a more 
definite identification. 

I have a note, made many years ago, to 
the effect that two of Hone’s unmarried 
daughters were in business as milliners at 
St. George’s Terrace, Islington. Subse- 
quently they dissolved partnership and 
started rival proprietary schools. I cannot 
trace the origin of this note, but the local 
directories add a little :-— 

1855. Hone and Loscomhe, Misses, Ladies’ School, 
4, Milner Square. 
Hone, Miss Ellen, Pestalozzian School, 32, 
Hemingford Terrace, Hemingford Road. 
1868. Misses Hone, Ladies’ College, 4, Milner Square. 
This is continuous until 1880. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, 


The reference to Hone’s widow recalls the 
interest of Charles Lamb in her and her 
husband. It will be remembered that the 
pair settled in 1830 as keepers of a coffee- 
house at 13, Gracechurch Street, and that 
Lamb, to help the business in his own way, 
did 4 
‘‘impower Matilda Hone to superintend daily 
the putting into the twopenny post the Times 
newspaper of the day before, directed ‘ Mr. 
Lamb, Wnfield.’’’ —Canon Ainger’s ‘ Letters of 
Charles Lamb,’ ii. 271. 

Lamb’s contributions to Hone’s reference 
books are among their important and sub- 
stantial features. Writing to Southey on 
10 May, 1830, in the interest of William 
Hone, ‘‘ Coffee and Hotel Man,” Lamb 
illustrates thus his generous instincts and 
his sure critical faculty :— 

“Our object is to open a subscription, which my 
friends of the 7'imes are most willing to forward for 
him, but think that a leave from you to publish 
[a certain good-natured letter] would aid it. But 
not an atom of respect or kindness will or shall it 
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abate in either of us if you decline it. 
strongly in your mind. Those ‘ Every-Day’ and 
‘Table’ Books will be a treasure a hundred years 
hence, but they have failed to make Hone’s for- 
tune.”—ZJbid., p. 265. 

THoMAS BAYNE. 





St. JoHN THE Baptist IN ArT (11 S. vii. 
410).—In ancient representations of this 
saint he is shown variously with or without 
a nimbus, but always with bare feet. Per- 
haps one of the loveliest pictures of him in 
existence is Fra Angelico’s painting in the 
Perugia altarpiece. Therein he is seen side 
by side with St. Catherine of Alexandria. 
Both these figures have a slightly indicated 
nimbus, and St. John’s feet are bare. A 
full-page photograph of the panel may be 
found in Langton Douglas’s ‘ Fra Angelico ’ 
(1900), and in describing it the author 
remarks :— 

** Amongst all the beautiful figures that Fra 
Angelico has left us, few are more so than this 
St. John the Baptist....How firmly the legs of 
this young ascetic are planted upon the ground ! 
Truly, in Fra Angelico’s imagination, the feet 
of him that brought good tidings were beautiful 
upon the mountains. Possessed by the artist’s 
presentation of him, we wonder little that ‘ there 
went out unto him all the land of Judea.’ ” 

In vol. i. of Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ History of 
our Lord’ (1890) illustrations are given of 
a painting at Munich of this saint by Mem- 
ling, and of a drawing of the same subject by 
Bellini, now in the British Museum. Neither 
has a nimbus, and in both cases the feet, 
and legs from just above the knees, are bare. 
Both have shaggy hair of a kind much 
the same as is shown in Fra Angelico’s pic- 
ture. Mrs. Jameson also gives a drawing 
from the Brentano miniatures representing 
the nude infant Baptist on the lap of the 
Virgin Mary immediately after birth. This 
is a realistic and picturesque group of a 
dozen figures, the Blessed Virgin and the 
newborn child being the only ones whose 
presence is emphasized by nimbi. 

Bugiardini’s picture in the Bologna Gallery 
of ‘The Baptist in the Wilderness’ shows 
a curly-headed youth, scantily clothed, with 
bare feet and legs, but with a nimbus. In 
a thirteenth-century representation of the 
baptism of our Lord—also at Bologna— 
St. John has bare feet, his head being sur- 
rounded by a large nimbus. He has a small 
nimbus (as well as bare feet) in Verrocchio’s 
representation of the same subject in the 
Belle Arti at Florence. 

In the Cathedral at Prato is Fra Filippo’s 
picture of the Baptist as a boy taking leave 
of his parents. The shoeless little one and 


Have this | 


his father and mother are shown with 
| nimi. 

With reference to modern representations 
of St. John the Baptist, possibly one of the 
best known in this country is the rather over- 
life-size statue in the saint’s chapel east of 
Abbot Walyngforde’s high altar screen at 
St. Alban’s Abbey (Herts). It was the gift 
(in 1891) of Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs, after- 
wards the first Lord Aldenham. The feet 
and head are bare, and there is no nimbus. 

Harry HeEms. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


St. John the Baptist was freely repre- 
sented with a halo by Italian painters of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The fol- 
lowing are a few examples :— 

Fra Angelico.—St. John the Baptist and 
St. Catherine of Alexandria, in the Pina- 
coteca Vannucci at Perugia; see the illus- 
tration at p. 70 of Langton Douglas’s ‘ Fra 
Angelico.’ 

Fra Lippo Lippi.—St. John the Baptist 
and Saints, National Gallery, London. 

Andrea Mantegna.—Virgin and Child be- 
tween St. John the Baptist and St. Mary 
Magdalene, National Gallery. 

Botticelli—Virgin and Child between 
St. John the Baptist and St. John the 
Evangelist, Berlin Museum ; see the illus- 
tration at p. 116 of Charles Diehl’s ‘ Botti- 
celli,’ Paris, n.d. 

Pinturicchio.—Jesus and John the Bap- 
tist as children, Istituto delle Belle Arti, 
Sienna. 

Raphael.—The Madonna del Cardellino, 
Palazzo degli Uffizi, Florence. 

In the picture by Pinturicchio, John is ° 
wearing sandals. In the other instances he 
is barefooted. Epwarp BENSLY. 





I think the saint is generally represented 
with a halo and bare feet. For instance, in 
| the great mosaic of the Baptistery of 8. 
| Giovanni-in-Fonte at Ravenna the centre is 
/ occupied by the baptism of Christ, where 
| St. John appears with bare feet and a halo. 
| On the dexter panel of the Wilton House 
| diptych, c. 1380, the saint is so represented : 
| with his bare right arm he introduces the 
| youthful Richard IT. to Our Lady and the 
| blessed Child; his left arm carries a lamb, 
his attribute. A. R. Bay ey. 


In medieval times St. John the Baptist 
was in pictorial art (I may say invariably) 
represented with an aureole or halo round 
the head. and generally standing face to 





face with the Infant Christ. He was also 
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quite barefooted, not wearing even sandals 
in his character of forerunner. 
WILLIAM MERCER. 


Useful details will be found in Mrs. 
Jameson’s ‘ History of our Lord as exem- 
plified in Works of Art,’ pp. 281-309. 

Won. H. PEEt. 

(Cou. R. W. Pures also thanked for reply.] 


AcT REGULATING MeEpDICAL PRACTICE, 
1419 (11 S. vii. 409).—-In answer to Mr. 
PARKER’S query as to Fuller’s allusion to 
the 1419 order about medical practitioners, 
and as to the side reference ‘‘ Robert Hare, 
‘In Archivis,’”’ I may say that in the cele- 
brated manuscript volumes presented to 
the University of Cambridge by Robert 
Hare, and preserved in the Registry, there 
is under the date mentioned an enactment 
quoted :— 

** Ne quis exerceat practica in artibus medicine 
et chirurgie nisi prius in universitatibus fuerit 
approbatus.” 

A side-note says :— 

‘Ex Rotulo Parliamenti inchoati apud West- 

mo: 2 die Maii anno nono Regis Henrici quinti.”’ 
H. P. Sroxss. 
St. Paul’s Vicarage, Cambridge. 


See Charles Henry Cooper’s ‘ Annals of 
Cambridge,’ vol. i. p. 166, under the year 
1421 :— 

“In the Parliament held on the 2nd of May, 
a petition was presented having for its object 
to restrain the practice of physic to such as had 
graduated in that faculty in the Universities, or 
were approved of by those bodies. This petition 
was in the following terms.” 

The document itself—given by Cooper 
with the reference ‘ Rotuli Parliament- 
orum,’ iv. 158—is too long to repeat here, 
but a few words may be quoted. The 
petitioners complain that the present state 
of things is such 


so that in this Roialme is every man, be he never 
so lewed, takyng upon hym practyse, y suffred 
to use hit, to grete harme and slaughtre of many 
men. 

The qualified practitioner of those days, 
one would imagine, did not do so badly in 
the way of slaughter. Cooper continues :— 


“In consequence of this petition, Parliament 
ordered and decreed that the lords of the King’s 
council for the time being, should have authority 
to make and execute such ordinances and punish- 
ment of those persons who should thenceforth 
practice and exercise the arts of physic and 
surgery, and were not approved and skilful therein 
(namely, those of physic, by the Universities ; 
and surgeons, by masters of that art), as might 
seem to those lords most fit and necessary, 
according to their good understandings and dis- 
cretions, for the safety of the people.” 





A reference follows to p. 130 of the same 
volume of the ‘ Rotuli Parliamentorum.’ 
A life of Robert Hare, about whom Mr. 
PARKER asks, is to be found in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
It will be seen from this that Hare pre- 
sented to Oxford and Cambridge collections 
relating to their history and privileges. 
Hare’s MS. ‘Liber Privilegiorum Uni- 
versitatis’ was the book which the Uni- 
versity of Oxford on one occasion refused 
to allow Archbishop Laud to borrow. See 
W. D. Macray’s ‘ Annals of the Bodleian 
Library.’ Epwarp BENSLY. 


Dr. Hastings Rashdall in ‘The Univer- 
sities of Europe in the Middle Ages,’ vol. ii, 
pt. ii. p. 454, says of Oxford in a note :— 

‘* No examination or practice was apparently 
required for an M.A. to become M.D. Such was 
the belief in healing by Aristotle. By a Statute 
of 9 Hen. V., cap. 11 (‘ Rot. Parl.,’ iv. p. 130), 
the Council is empowered to make regulations for 
preventing non-graduates practising anywhere in 
England, but in the dearth of M.D.s in England 
any such regulations must have been quite futile.” 

9 Hen, V, would be 1421-2. 

A. R. Bay ey, 


JACOBITE EARL OF BEVERLEY (11 S. vii. 
329).—No Jacobite title of Beverley is 
mentioned in the Marquis de Ruvigny’s 
‘The Jacobite Peerage’ (Edinburgh, 1904). 
The only known earldom of the name seems 
to have been created in 1790, and is now 
held by the Duke of Northumberland. 
Isabella, first Countess of Beverley (1750- 
1812), was granddaughter of Elizabeth 
Lewis. There was a (Douglas) Marques- 
sate of Beverley attached to the Dukedom 
of Dover, which lasted from 1708 to 1778. 

W. A. B.C. 


AuTHOR WANTED (11 S. vii. 410).—“‘ A 
babe is fed with milk and praise,” slightly 
misquoted by Lamb (a not infrequent 
occurrence) by the substitution of “ babe ” 
for ‘*‘ child,” is the concluding line of ‘ The 
First Tooth,’ one of the poems in ‘ Poetry 
for Children,’ written by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, and published in 1809. The poem 
referred to was probably written by Mary 
Lamb, but there is no direct evidence of 
this, though perhaps the epithet applied to 
the line by Lamb is rather in favour of this 
ascription. 

With reference to ‘ Poetry for Children.’ 
Lamb, writing to Manning (2 Jan., 1810), 
tells him that 
“there comes with this two volumes....of 
minor poetry, a sequel to ‘ Mrs. Leicester’; the 
best you may suppose mine; the next best are 
my coadjutor’s; but I must tell you mine are 
but one-third in quantity of the whole.” 
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In a copy sent to Robert Lloyd, Lamb 
marked with a ” those composed by 


himself. One wonders if this copy is still 
in existence hidden away somewhere or 
other. It would be interesting to have 


proof of the respective contributions of the 
‘‘old Bachelor and old Maid’ who, Lamb 
thought, had picked up more subjects, “‘ all 
of children,” than would have been found 
by many parents. S. Burrerworra. 


The line “ A babe is fed with milk and 
praise’ occurs in ‘The First Tooth’ of 
Charles and Mary Lamb’s ‘ Poetry for Chil- 
dren.’ Lamb's commentators have noted 
the resemblance the statement bears to 
these phrases in Stanxa LXIX. of Shelley’s 
“Homer’s Hymn to Mercury ’ :— 

A little child born yesterday, 

A thing on mother’s milk and kisses fed. 

THoMAS BAYNE. 


is home, 
to Clarke’s 


Bartlett attributes ‘‘ Home 
though it be never so homely,” 
* Pareemiologia,’ p. 101 (1639). 

St. SwiITHIN. 

[Mr. R. A. Potts is also thanked for reply. ] 


‘THE TOMAHAWK’: Matr MorGan (11 S. 
vii. 369, 413). — It would be interesting 
to have a few further particulars of Matt 
Morgan, who illustrated The Tomahawk. 
His name does not seem to be included 
either in Bryan or the ‘D.N.B. Mr. 
CLAYTON mentions a few facts in his reply, 
and perhaps he might oblige with some 
further notes. To my idea, Morgan’s car- 
toons show a wide range of power, but are 
unequal in their artistic merits: some 
reach a high standard of careful work, 
whilst others are just as poor in subject- 
matter and treatment. 

JOHN W. WALKER. 


Mr. WILLOUGHBY Maycock’s memory is 
at fault as to the date when The Tomahawk 
ceased to appear. 

W. B. H. mentions the weekly price of 
the paper, but does not refer to the two 
almanacs which were published at three- 
pence each. 

We have in this library four volumes 
(bound in two), commencing 11 May, 1867, 
and ending 26 June, 1869. Until 4 July, 
1868, the office was at 30, Tavistock Street. 
W.C. ; then the following notice of removal 
appeared on p. 12, vol. iii., 11 July, 1868: 
“The Office of The Tomahawk has been 
removed to 199, Strand.’ Mr. Heather is 
mentioned as publisher. 

ALFRED SyDNEY LeEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 
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I wish to thank the several correspon- 


dents who have so fully answered my 
query. Each one has been interesting and 


of value in giving additional facts. 

Mr. Escott in ‘ Masters of English Jour- 
nalism’ gives a short account of the younger 
| & Beckett's connexion with The Tomahawk. 

J. W. Scorrt. 
20, Paradise Place, Leeds. 


“Or sorts” (11 8. vii. 19, 56, 117, 136, 
197, 274, 417).--I notice that Con. Pri- 
DEAUX says, ‘‘ Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s phrase ‘a sort of a war’ was ‘a war 
of sorts.’ ”’ 

Probably what Cor. PripEAux has in 
mind was Lord Halsbury’s phrase, ‘‘ It 
may be....that there is going on now a 
sort of warfare. But is it war?” (Cutlers’ 
Feast, Sheffield, 3 Oct., 1901.) So far as 
my memory serves, it was on this that the 
phrase ‘‘a sort of a war ’’ became current coin 
in party controversy. RoBert Hupson. 


Tt is rather risky to attempt to correct 
so accurate a writer as Cot. PRIDEAUX 
without being able to give chapter and 
verse for the correction, but I feel confident 
that the phrase ‘‘ a sort of war” should be 
attributed to Lord Halsbury, and not to the 
late Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. I may 
add in confirmation that the leader -writer 
of The Westminster Gazette, with whom the 
phrase is a favourite quotation, always 
credits 1t to the late Lord Chancellor. 

J. R. F. G. 


Joun Mann (11 S. v. 310).—The only 
work I have come across by this writer— 
John Mann of Commercial Road—-is a small 
volume of hymns. The title-page runs 
thus :— 

Original Hymns: | Adapted for | Social Prayer 
| Meetings | Missionary Services, Sunday Schools | 
and | Christians in General. | - | By John 
Mann | 
| Thou my all! 

My theme! my inspiration! and my crown! 

My strength in age! my rise in lower state ! 

My soul’s ambition ! pleasure, wealth ! my world ! 

My light in darkness ! and my life in death ! 

My boast through time ! bliss through eternity ! 
He tunes my voice, if tun’d. 

The nerve that writes, sustains. 














Young. 


London : | Printed for and sold by, The Author | 
36 Commercial Road | Sold also by Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’ | Court; Winks, Lough- 





boro’; Wilkins, Derby; | Clarke, Manchester ; 
Noble, Boston, and | other booksellers. | 
| 1828. 


The back of the title bears the imprint: 
‘Printed by F. Hack Hereford Place Com- 
mercial Road,’ whilst at the foot of the 
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last page of the book we read: “ F. Hack 
Printer, Commercial Road East.”’ 

The British Museum copy is a 12mo, in 
which the Preface, Dedication, Index, &c.. 
occupy pp. xii, and the text, consisting of 
241 hymns, 244 pp. 

The author in his Preface (signed “‘ J. M. 
36 Commercial Road, June 6, 1828”’) 
says :— 

““Some were composed while the author was 

painfully afflicted in body; and others while 
he laboured under severe dispensations of pro- 
vidence. On account of the doctrine of General 
Redemption in some of the hymns the author 
anticipates a cool reception from many whom 
he highly esteems....He trusts his friends will 
forgive the delay of the publication occasioned 
by his daily occupations.” 
The hymns are classified and indexed under 
subjects, e.g., ‘ Attributes and Perfections 
of God,’ ‘ Early Piety,’ ‘ Christian Charac- 
ter, &e. At the foot of the Index the 
following note appears :— 

“Tt may be thought that the metres of some 
are too fanciful and not adapted for singing. It 
was his intention to vary this construction, that 
what could not be sung might be committed to 
memory and recited by young people.” 

The hymn asked for by Mr. E. F. STONE 
Scotr appears to be that entitled ‘The 
Christian's Sweet Home,’ numbered 146 in 
this collection, the first line reading 

While through this world of care and strife. 
There are five verses, each ending with the 
chorus or refrain :— 

Home ! sweet Home ! 
Oh for that heavenly house above, 
Our everlasting Home ! 
except the last verse, which is slightly varied 
thus :—- 
Home! sweet Home ! 
We're now brought to our Father’s House 
And never more shall roam. 
G. YARROW BALDOCcK. 
South Hackney, N.E. 


ENGLISH CHANTEYS (11 S. vii. 370).— 
Probably the earliest examples are those in 
“The Complaynt of Scotland’ (Murray, 
E.E.Text Soc.), chap. vi. p. 40. See also 
“The Music of the Waters,’ by L. A. Smith, 
1888 ; and ‘ Ships, Sea Songs, and Shanties,’ 
collected by W. B. Whall, Master Mariner, 
2nd ed., enlarged (Glasgow, James Brown 
& Son, 1912). 

It may be noted that the three variant 
spellings, ‘‘chantey,” ‘“‘chanty,’ and 
“shanty,” are used respectively by your 
correspondent, by Miss Smith, and by 
Mr. Whall. For the first I find no 


warrant. In Messrs. Fowler’s ‘ Concise | 





Oxford Dictionary,’ 1911, occurs, “‘ Chanty. 
Sailor’s song while heaving.’ But neither 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ nor in the ‘ E.D.D.’ 
is this form of the word given. The 
practice which it indicates was customary 
in the mercantile marine only, and did not 
obtain in the Royal Navy. Hence, pro- 
bably, its absence from Admiral Smyth’s 
‘ Sailor’s Word-Book,’ 1867, where ‘‘ Shanty, 
a small hut,’ is the only meaning noticed. 
When the ‘ N.E.D.’ has overtaken “‘ Sh” it 
will be seen if ‘‘shanty” is the adopted 
form. Meantime it may be worth while 
to quote from the preface to Mr. Whall’s 
book as above cited :— 

* As to the spelling of ‘Shanty,’ I see no reason 
why, because shore people have fancied a derivation 
of the word and written it ‘chanty,’ I should 
follow. It was not so pronounced at sea, and to 
spell it so is misleading.” 

R. OLiveR HESLOP. 

Newcastile-upon-Tyne. 


See ‘‘ Sailors’ Songs or ‘ Chanties.’ The 
words by Frederick J. Davis, R.N.R. The 
music composed and arranged, upon Tra- 
ditional Sailor Airs, by Ferris Tozer” 
(Boosey & Co., 2s. 6d.). Wm. H. PEET. 


‘ Music of the Waters,’ by Laura Alexan- 
drine Smith (London, Kegan Paul, Trench- 
& Co., 1888), may be consulted with pleasure 
and profit. St. SwiTHIn. 


‘Eccentric BrocrapHy’ (11 8. vi. 369, 
434; vii. 336).—-I recently acquired a copy 
(12mo) of this rare little work, which, I find, 
is full of interesting and out-of-the-way in- 
formation, and contains a number of por- 
traits, engraved by Chapman, as well as 
some specially inserted hy a former owner, 
probably, of the volume. The title-page 
runs :-— 

‘““Eecentric Biography; or, Sketches of Re- 
markable Characters, Ancient and Modern. 
Including Potentates, Statesmen, Divines, His- 
torians, Naval and Military Heroes, Philosophers, 
Lawyers, Impostors, Poets, Painters, Players, 
Dramatic Writers, Misers, &c. &c. &e. The whole 
alphabetically arranged ; and forming a pleasing 
Delineation of the Singularity, Whim, Folly, 
Caprice, &c. &c. of the Human Mind.  Orna- 
mented with Portraits. Of the most singular 
Characters noticed in the Work. London: 
Printed by J. Cundee, Ivy-Lane, For Vernor and 
Hood, Poultry; And T. Hurst, No. 32, Pater- 
noster-Row. 1801.” 

The “ Advertisement ”’ is as follows :— 

‘“* Little need be said in offering the following 
pages to the notice of the public. The title 
imports a deviation from the regular path of life 
by the persons noticed in the work. Their 
peculiarities cannot fail to afford Amusement 
to those who are willing to be pleased; and it 
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has been the endeavour of the Editor (by intro- | 
ducing many entertaining anecdotes, in most 
of which he has been personally concerned) to 
render this performance both interesting and 
useful. 

‘* Tf some few of the lives given in the course 
of this work, may not be thought perfectly co- 
incident with the plan, we beg leave to observe, 
that it is very difficult to draw the line between 
moderate eccentricity, and what may be deemed 
only an extension of the too arbitrary bounds 
prescribed by rigid regularity and decorum.” 


It does not appear who was the editor or 
author. J. vE L. 8. 


“* STAR-YPOINTING *: THE SECOND Fouro 
OF THE SHAKESPEARE Prays (11 8. vii. 227). 

—The Second Folio of the Shakespeare plays 
was brought out in 1632. So far as I can 
learn, although all are dated 1632, there 
were five different imprints, viz. :— 

1. Printed by Tho. Cotes for John Smeth- 
wick. 


2. Printed by Tho. Cotes for William 
Aspley. 

3. Printed by Tho. Cotes for Richard 
Hawkins. 

4. Printed by Tho. Cotes for Richard 
Meighen. 

5. Printed by Tho. Cotes for Robert 
Allot. 


The last is the one most generally known. 
Three copies of it are in the British Museum, 
and Methuen & Co. in 1909 brought out a 
photographic facsimile of it. 

My own copy is No. 2 in the above list, and 
in this, in the epitaph known as Milton’s, 
we find ‘“starre-ypointed Pyramid’ cor- 
rectly printed. In No. 5—of which I had a 
copy that I placed in the Lambeth Free 
Library — we find the utterly absurd and 
hopelessly ungrammatical word ‘“ starre- 
ypointing,” which has been the despair of 
the literary world for centuries. 

In Macmillan’s ‘ Elementary Lessons in 
Historical English Grammar,’ 1891, p. 166, 
we read :— 

““The passive participle in the oldest period 
had a prefix ge, which after the Norman Conquest 
was reduced to {i, y, e). Milton has yclept= 
called. He wrongly adds it toa present participle 
in star ypointing.” 

I myself have seen only Nos. 2 and 5, and 
it would he of much value if some of your 
correspondents could say where Nos.1 . 3, and 
4 can be seen, and whether in any of these 
copies the correct form “ starre-ypointed 
Pyramid ”’ is to be found. 

It would also be of great interest if we 
could learn how many copies of each of these 
are known to be in existence. I remember 
that a copy of No. 2 was sold about fifteen 


| No. 2 





years ago. I do not know when a copy of 
was sold. A copy of No. 1 was sold 
in 1902 for 6901.; a copy of No. 3 in 1903 
for 850/.; and a copy of No. 5 in 1895 for 


5401. Epwin Duerninc - LAWRENCE. 

13, Carlton House Terrace. 

PaceT AND CHESTER (11 8S. vii. 388). 
—‘‘ Paget’s lance” refers. I should con- 
jecture, to the first Marquis of Anglesey, 
| distinguished as a cavalry leader in the 


Peninsula and at Waterloo, while ** Chester’s 
learning’ points to some learned bishop 
who was a typical pillar of the English 
Church. C. J. Blomfie!ld.* one of the most 
famous of ‘‘ Greek-play ’’ bishops, held the 
see of Chester from 1824 to 1828, succeeding 
G. H. Law (1812-24). and being followed by 
J. B. Sumner (1828-48). 

Perhaps some one versed in the politica} 
and, theological squabbles of those days can 
point to a controversial work of Blomfield 
or another bishop that Praed may have had 
in mind. 


Praed’s meaning appears to be _ that. 
thanks to the success of British arms 


abroad, and episcopal stalwartness at home, 
the country has been saved from Popery. 
In the days when “ Catholic emancipa- 
tion’ was still strange and startling, the 
fear that fires would again be Jit in Smith- 
field found expression in political squibs and 
in more serious productions. 
In the preceding stanza of Praed’s poem 
we have 
I think that friars and their hoods, 
Their doctrines and their maggots, 
Have lighted up too many feuds, 
And far too many faggots. 
Macaulay in his well-known 
ballad in 1827 wrote :— 
Lollards’ tower, good authorities say, 
Is again fitting up as a prison ; 
And a wood-merchant told me to-day 
’Tis a wonder how faggots have risen. 
Praed again, in his ‘ Waterloo,’ in de- 
scribing the imaginary French version of the 
result of the battle, says :— 
They brought the Pope himself to town 
And lodged him in St. Paul’s. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 


election 


’ is the first Marquess of Anglesey, 


** Paget 
in 1826, the 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
date of the appearance of Praed’s ‘ Chaunts 
of the Brazen Head’; and “Chester” is a 
reference to Blomfield, Bishop of Chester, 





* If Blomfield is meant, Praed would be paying 
a natural compliment to a distinguished classical 
scholar and member of his own College, Trinity. 
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and ibiliaaaunls Bishop of ere In 
‘The Political and Occasional Poems of 
Winthrop Mackworth Praed,’ 1888, p. 72, 
Sir George Young supplies the following 
annotation :— 

“The ninth stanza is somewhat obscure 3 I 
would paraphrase it: ‘thanks to the administra” 
tion of Lord Anglesey in Ireland, and his suppres- 
sion of the Catholic Association, and thanks to 
Bishop Blomfield’s learned oration, among others, 
in the Lords, the Anti-Catholics, headed by 
Wellington and other heroes of the French war, 
Marshal Beresford for example, and Lord Anglesey 
himself, have been victorious, and Sir F. Burdett’s 
Catholic Relief Bill has been defeated.’ ” 

Liberal and Whig writers of political 
verses at the period immediately preceding 
the Act of 1829 were inclined to suggest 
that the Tories feared that the reintroduc- 
tion of the stake would synchronize with 
Catholic emancipation. 

R. L. Moreton. 


DIMINUTIVE ALMANACS (11 S. vii. 329, 
375).—An exhaustive bibliography of these 
was issued some years ago, ** Les Almanachs 
Frangais: Bibliographie — Iconographie, 
1600-1895, par John Grand-Carteret. Paris, 
J. Alisie et Cie., 176, rue de Rivoli, 1896.” 
A valuable and long introduce tory essay, 

‘L’Almanach & travers les ages, is an 
excellent feature of this book. "Compare 
with this ‘* Livres Minuscules: La_ plus 
grande bibliothéque des plus petits livres 
du monde: Collection de M. Georges Salo- 
mon, par Gaston Tissandier, Paris, 1894” ; 
also ‘* Bibliographie de quelques Almanachs 
illustrés du XVIII* et XIX® siécles, par 
F. Meunié, 1906”; and ‘‘ Almanachs illustrés 
du XVIII* siécle, par Savigny de Moncorps, 
1909.” 

Mr. W. E. A. Axon issued privately as 
a pamphlet his contribution to ‘N. 

2 Oct., 1876, upon ‘ The Smallest Books in 
the World: a Bibliographical Note.’ 
A. L. HuMPHREyS. 





187, Piccadilly, W. 


I have a eollection of some hundreds of 
tiny almanacs and other books, in English, 
French, German, Italian, Latin, Chinese, 
and other languages, and shall be glad to 
send particulars to any of your readers. 

Lupwiac ROSENTHAL, 

Hildegardstrasse 14, Munich. 


Scuaak, AN Artist (11 8. v. 507; vi. 78). 
—Had the artist who painted the portraits 
of General Wolfe, mentioned by Mr. ALGER- 
NON GRAVES, the initials “ J. H.” (Schaak) ? 

CHARLES 8. Kine, Bt. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
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LIONS IN THE TOWER (11 S. vii. 150, 210, 
7%, 316, 357) :— 

‘But why to the Tower; am I a company 
Se Lyons ? Do you think me a Cat-a-mountain, 
fit to be shown thro’ a Grate for two Pence? No, 
my Lords, keep the Tower for Malignants.”— 
‘The Posthumous Works of Mr. Samuel Butler,’ 
fourth edition, 1732, p. 165. 

The extract is from ‘The Earl of Pem- 
broke’s Speech to the House of Peers, when 
the Lords were accused of High-Treason, 
1647.’ I do not, of course, suggest that the 
‘Speech’ is genuine. nor do I assert that 
the ‘Posthumous Works of Mr. Samuel 
Butler’ were written by him. 

Rosert PIERPOINT. 


SAMUEL Harmar (11 S. vii. 388).—‘ Vox 
Populi’ was printed by Thomas Bates, 
and sold at his “Shop in the Old-Bayly, 
1642.” The full title is printed in Hyett and 
Bazeley’s ‘Manual of Gloucs. Literature,’ 
i. 6. A copy is in the British Museum, and 
in the Catalogue of the Thomason Tracts 
the actual date of publication is given as 
[May] 1642. There is nothing in the tract 
to indicate any local connexion with 
Gloucestershire, though this is suggested hy 
the sub-title. Samuel Harmar may have 
been related to John Harmar, who was born 
at Churchdown, Glos., and died 1670 
(‘ D.N.B.,’ xxiv. 413). Rotanp Austin. 

Gloucester. 


ABOLITION OF TENURE BY KNIGHT SER- 
VICE (11 S. vii. 369).—By 12 Car. II. ec. 24 
all tenures by knight service of the King 
or of any other person were turned into free 
and common socage. Long before the time 
of Charles IT. knight service had been usually 
compounded for by a money payment. 
Fealty and suit of court likewise are now 
discharged by a money payment, while 
reliefs are still in force. Land held by copy- 
hold escheats to the lord on the death of an 
intestate tenant without heirs. 

C. H. R. Pracs. 


DUKE OF NEWCASTLE AT Marston Moor 
(11 S. vii. 348, 393).—The incident referred 
to furnished the principal motif in the 
picture ‘Marston Moor,’ by Ernest Crofts, 
A.R.A., exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1888. The Duke leans out of his carriage 
window, pipe in hand. ‘The picture was 
accompanied by the following quotation 
from Gardiner’s ‘History of the Civil 
War’ :— 

‘* Newcastle strolled towards his coach, to 
solace himself with a pipe. Before he had time 


| to take a whiff, the battle had begun.” 


W. B. H. 
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‘“ Paw-Paw ”’ IN THE ‘N.E.D.’ (11 S. vii. 
367).—A still earlier instance of the use of 
the word occurs in ‘Poems on Several 
Oceasions’ by Nicholas Amhurst (1697— 
1742), published at London by R. Francklin 
in 1720 :— 

No Play of late can be obscene enough ; 

Think ye, the Ladies like such paw-paw stuff ? 

This couplet, with the word italicized in 
the original, occurs on p. 77 of the volume, 
in ‘An Epilogue for the Tragedy of King 
Henry IV. of France, design’d to have been 
spoken by Charlotta.’ The tragedy in 
question, the work of Charles Beckingham 
(1699-1731), was produced at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields on 7 Nov., 1719, and ran for four 
nights. It was published in 1720. Beck- 


ingham was a Merchant Taylor boy, and his | 
(1718), | 


Africanus ’ 
half-holiday to 
Am- 


first tragedy, ‘Scipio 
got his  schoolfellows a 
enable them to see the performance. 


hurst, also a Merchant Taylor, and scholar | 


of St. John’s, Oxford, was expelled from that 
college in 1719, and afterwards achieved 
notoriety as the author of ‘ Terre-Filius ’ 
and editor of The Craftsman. 
L. R. M. SrrRAcHAN. 
Heidelberg. 


ToLLING ON Goop Fripay (11 §. vii. 330, 
395).—The Ayot St. Peter's custom is 
mentioned by Messrs. North and Stahl- 
schmidt in ‘ Church Bells of Hertfordshire,’ 
pp. 76-77. The practice was originated, 
I understand, by the late Mr. C. W. Wilshere, 
of the Fryth, Welwyn, who presented the 


bell to the cemetery chapel at Ayot St. Peter | 


in 1881. Intactum SILEo. 
JoHN Movtrtrik (11 8. vii. 387).—This 
poet’s second daughter, Margaret Harriet, 
married the Rev. Offley H. Cary, whose 
present address is Trusham Rectory, Chud- 
leigh, Devon. There is a grandson also of 
the poet —the Rev. Henry Lucius Moultrie 
Cary, Mission House, Marston Street, Ox- 
ford. Mr. Harvarp should apply to Miss 
Moultrie, St. Austin’s, Farnham, Surrey. 


A. L. H. 


“EMPLOYEE” (11 S. vi. 146, 411; vii. 
37).—Since my reply appeared at the last 
reference I have come across an earlier use 
of the word ‘‘ employee,’ used as common 
to both sexes. In Form 11 issued by the 
Income T'ax Commissioners in April, 1912, 
in which a person liable to assessment is 
reqyired to give particulars of the amount 
assessable, the phrase occurs in the direction 
in Section A, ‘‘ If an Employee, state name 
of Employer.” W. S. B. H. 


| Mrractzs (11 S. vii 270).—The continu- 
| ance of miracles during the first two cen- 
turies A.D. and later is discussed by Lecky, 
‘History of European Morals,’ i. 378-9 
(cheap edition, 1911). 
LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Lichfield. 


Mrs. Satmon’s Waxworks (ll 8S. vii. 
346).—An engraving of the house in which 
these famous waxworks were exhibited 
appeared in The Mirror of 18 Dec., 1830. 
See also 9S. iv. 378, 395, 481, 543; v. 131. 

JOHN T.. PAGE. 

THE WIFE OF JAMES MoHR DRUMMOND 


(11 8S. vii. 348)——Her name was Annabel 
MeNicoll. JOHN MAcGREGOR. 





Hotes on Books. 


Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Ofice—-Edward III. Vol. XIII, 
A.D. 1364-67. (Stationery Office.) 

THE text of this volume was prepared, under the 

supervision of Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte, by Mr, 

R. F. Isaacson and Mr. M. C. B. Dawes, the Index 

being the work of Mr. Isaacson. 

Among matters illustrated here the student will 
find specially interesting the documents connected 
with trades; ¢g., the regulations for the ‘ mis- 
teries” of the merchandise of drapery and of the 
fishmongers issued in the summer of 1364, giving 
details of the various frauds and difficulties re- 
quiring to be met; the case of Thomas Harding, 
indicted for ‘‘ forestalleries, customable wares taken 
across the sea without custom and other misdeeds”; 
the similar case of Robert Balton, to whom, as to 
many others, pardon is granted “at the request of 
Queen Philippa” ; the commission to inquire into a 
complaint by one Marbot that the men of Sand- 
wich, when la Seint Marie de Burgh broke up on 
the sands before their port, came in boats to her 
and carried away the cargo and had their will of it 
without restitution made; the commission to in- 
quire into the conduct of one John de Godesland 
who shipped 160 quarters of wheat and other corn 
to Ireland, to the King’s enemies; and the licences 
issued to divers persons to ship a given quantity of 
ale or of wheat for sale in foreign parts. 

A most instructive piece, too long for the com- 
plicated history it recites to be related here, is the 
pardon granted to Lionel de Bradenham for his 
doings, at the head of 200 armed men, at Colchester ; 
and another pardon worth noting is that to John 
Malleblaunk, chaplain, for cutting down a felon 
who had been hanged, before he was dead, whereby 
execution on him was prevented. 
| In 1366 we find mention of St. Margaret’s, West- 
| minster, a licence allowing alienation in mortmain 
of 20s. yearly for a wax light, called a “ torche,” to 
be supplied to burn daily at all masses celebrated 
at the high altar from the time of the elevation till 
communion. 

Light is thrown on the difficulties of pilgrimages 
| by the commission to the Sheriff of Kent for the 
| repair of the common passage through the town of 
| Strode, which was part of the way to the shrine of 
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Thomas & Becket, and was become so deep and 
heavy as to be perilous. 

On 20 May, 1367, and again on 24 June of the 
same year, were issued documents regulating the 
carrying of coals to Newcastle. 


Book - Prices Current. Vol. XXVIf. Part II. 
(Elliot Stock.) 
AmonG the chief items recorded are the first 
edition of ‘The Compleat Angler,’ 1653, bound in 
modern morocco extra, 500/.; Rowlandson’s 
‘Political and Humorous Works, 1774-1825, 
collected by Francis Harvey, with specially printed 
title-pages, and vignettes by Cruikshank, nearly 
2,000 prints and drawings (41 being original pen, 
pencil, and water-colour drawings), 1,000/.; a 
collection of Historical Tracts relating to the Grand 
Rebellion, 32 vols., morocco extra, 1626-1721, 4to, 
115/. ; first edition of Montaigne, original calf, 501.; 
Combe’s ‘English Dance of Death,’ first edition, 
original 24 parts, 100/.; Combe’s ‘ History of Johnny 
Que Genus,’ Rowlandson’s plates, 52/. ; Marbecke’s 
‘The Booke of Common Praier Noted,’ black-letter, 
1550, 140/.; Audubon’s ‘ Birds of America,’ 4 vols., 4to, 
half morocco by Zaehnsdorf, 1827-38, 540/.; Gould’s 
‘Birds of Australia,’ 8 vols., morocco extra, 1848-69, 
180/.; and first edition of ‘Jane Eyre,’ 3 vols., 
original cloth, 27/. Particulars of the sale of 
Andrew Lang’s library are given. There were 
555 lots, and the amount realized was 1,793. 17s. 6d. 
The largest sums were for a presentation copy of 
Scott’s ‘ Rokeby,’ ‘‘Mrs. Laidlaw, with the author’s 
kind respects, Abbotsford, 21 April, 1813,” 454/. ; 
‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ also a presentation 
copy to Mrs. Laidlaw, and left by her to her 
nephew Andrew Lang, Sheriff Clerk of Selkirkshire, 
39/.; and the ‘Rubdaiyat’ of Omar Khayyam, 
rendered into English verse by Edward FitzGerald, 
second edition, with two original quatrains by 
Andrew Lang, 1868, 22/. Among the books in 
the library of the late Mr. Ralph Clutton, which 
realized 3,822/. 18s., were a large-paper copy of the 
first issue of ‘ Anacréon, Sapho, Bion et Moschus, 
Traduction nouvelle en prose par M. M*** C**,’ 
Paris, 1773, 4to, 64/.; Boccaccio, engravings after 
Gravelot and others, 5 vols., old morocco, Paris, 
1757-61, 51/.; and ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 1719, 
‘Further Adventures,’ 1719, and ‘Serious Reflec- 
tions,’ 1720, first editions, 3 vols., morocco extra, 


The People’s Books. The Sixth Dozen Volumes. 
(Jack. ) 
SCIENCE, in the new instalment of these admirable 
little publications, is represented by Dr. Phillips’s 
The Science of Light ; by Mr. Kirkman’s British 
Birds ; and by Youth and Sex, the joint work of 
Dr. Mary Scharlieb and Dr. Sibly. In the way of 
literature we have Miss Flora Masson’s lively and 
discerning life of Charles Lamb, which gives as 
accurate and full an account of him as could well 
be brought within these pages—though perhaps, 
in case of the book being a person’s first intro- 
duction to Lamb, the discussion of his work 
might have been somewhat extended. Mr. 
Sydney Waterlow’s Shelley is, in this matter, 
well-proportioned, giving about half the space 
available to Shelley’s biography, and the rest to 
an estimate of his work which is acute and well- 
balanced, only perhaps erring a little on the side 
of assuming in the reader a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of Shelley which requires correction, 








whence defects are somewhat over-emphasized. 
Canon Rashdall contributes an account of Ethics, 
and Mr. Wildon Carr a discussion of The Problem 
of Truth, which, as was inevitable, is largely a 
criticism of pragmatism, and of that new exami- 
nation of the processes by which ‘ knowledge ”’ 


|and “truth ”’ are acquired, associated principally 


with the name of Bergson. Mr. Wilfrid Ward has 
been chosen to expound The Oxford Movement ; 
another line of religious tradition is included here 
in Mr. Ephraim Levine’s Judaism. One of the 
most interesting books of the whole batch, worthy 
of careful consideration alike from students of 
history and from students of sociology, is Mr. 
Bede Jarrett’s Medieval Socialism. The two 
other books which make up the dozen are Mr. 
Clayton’s Trade Unions and Mr. Bartlett’s 
Gardening. 


WE have received from Messrs. A. & C. Black 
The Social Guide for 1913. This is the fourth year 
of issue of this useful annual, and its accuracy is a 
credit to its editors, Mrs. Hugh Adams and Miss 
Edith A. Browne. The arrangement is that best 
of all arrangements—alphabetical. We just note 
a few of the contents to show how varied they are— 
Americans in London, Ascot, Canadians in London, 
County and Provincial Societies in London, 
Indian Season, Ladies’ Clubs, and Oxford Com- 
memoration. Under Grasmere a full account is 
given of the surviving festival of Rushbearing, 
which takes place every year on the Saturday 
nearest to St. Oswald’s Day, August 5th. 


Ir is scarcely a matter of surprise, the tension 
of European feeling having recently been so great, 
that a considerable portion of the contents of 
The Fortnightly deals with momentous national 
issues. ‘The Problem of Austria-Hungary’ 
and ‘The Dissensions of the Balkan Allies,’ by 
Politicus and Mr. Spencer Campbell respectively, 
follow a powerful article by Mr. Archibald Hurd, 
which directs attention to ‘ The Racial War in the 
Pacific.’ Literature is, however, not neglected. 
Both Mr. W. L. Courtney in continuing his 
salutary study of ‘ Realistic Drama’ and Mr. 
Gilbert Thomas in ‘ Mr. Masefield’s Poetry’ deal 
with new methods and motives in contemporary 
literature. ‘The Chinese Drama’ is the theme 
of a fascinating article on an important feature of 
Oriental life by Mr. A. Corbett-Smith. Residence 
in China for half a century may not qualify a 
man to speak with authority on that wonderful 
race, yet such “impressions’’ as these could 
scarcely have bcen written by one less well 
acquainted with the land and its people. ‘ The 
Death of Satire’ is associated by Mr. Herman 
Scheffauer with the usurpation of the feminine 
and the establishment of emasculated standards 
of taste. The decay of much that is ugly in 
satiric expression may be viewed without regret, 
but few would not agree with the author in 
wishing satire a long life, if only for the verbal 
adroitness, the agility and cunning felicity of 
diction, with which the names of its greatest 
wielders are linked. Mr. Wilfrid Ward defends 
the brilliant Prime Minister in ‘Lord Cromer on 
Disraeli,’ quoting graphic passages contained 
in letters to his friends. ‘ Vocational Education 
and the Nation,’ by Mr. Cloudesley Brereton, is 
full of suggestion, as is also a tribute by Miss 
Constance E. Maud to ‘The First Persian 
Feminist.’ 
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THE MS. records of Wadham Book Club and a 
complete file of receipted book-bills from 1824 
provide material for an article of curious interest 
contributed by Mr. Joseph Wells to The Cornhill. 
“The Annals of a College Book Club ’ illuminates 
the literary tastes of young Oxford in Early and 
Mid- Victorian days as much perhaps by its 
omissions as by its contents. Mr. A. D. Godley 
supplies felicitous, mocking lines addressed ‘ To a 
Graven Image’; and the Hon. Gilbert Coleridge 
studies mendicity and mendacity under the 
heading ‘ The Little Brothers of the Pavement.’ 
Archdeacon Hutton muses ‘On Shakespeare’s 
Deathday.’ Sport is represented by Mr. F. 
Farrer’s picturesque ‘ Wild-Goose Chase.’ The 
tendency to focus national sentiment on the long 
record of progress and Imperial expansion, while 
neglecting to keep green the memory of past 
glories and sacrifices, is viewed with dismay by 
Col. E. Macartney Filgate. In the course of his 
centenary article on * Vittoria and its Historic 
Field’ he convicts Napier of an error in nomen- 
clature, of which it is interesting to note the pro- 
bable genesis according to Spanish theory. 
‘* Whoever prepared the map in Napier’s volume 
probably pointed indefinitely towards the cluster 
of hamlets in which Lermanda lies, and asked 
the Spanish guide ‘Qué es eso ?’ (‘What is that ?’). 
receiving the reply, ‘Estan en Hermandad’ 
(‘ They are in brotherhood ’), an allusion to the 
old-world socialism in accordance with which these 
Basque hamlets voluntarily group themselves in a 
common fraternity for such objects as the care of 
the sick, supervision of watercourses, and so on. 
In any English works I have seen Hermandad 
appears as the name of the hamlet, and the error 
is perpetuated.’ j é 

Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s serial ‘ Michael 
Ferrys’ is brought to conclusion. The number 
also includes two short stories—one a very actual 
study connected with Council-school manage- 
ment—and a sketch of the révoltée as she appears 
to Sir James H. Yoxall. 

Tne varied interests of contemporary life 
reflected in the pages of the current Nineteenth 
Century include both international and home 
politics, the first three articles being concerned 
with these. Social diseases are diagnosed and 
remedies prescribed by Mr. J. A. R. Marriott, 
Miss Edith Sellers, and Mrs. Anna Martin re 
spectively, under the titles ‘The Problem oi 
Poverty,’ ‘ Sober by Act of Parliament,’ and ‘ The 
Mother and Social Reform.’ Dr. William Mac- 
donald sketches the rise and progress of a new 
branch of agricultural science in ‘A Rainless 
Wheat’; and military matters occupy the 
attention of the Duke of Bedford and Capt. 
Archibald J. Campbell. ‘The Alienation and 
Destruction of Church Plate,’ by Messrs. Harrison 
Evans and Arthur F. G. Leveson-Gower, has been 
from time to time the subject of communications 
tor. ee References to secular vessels 
devoted to sacred uses occur in 9 S. viii., besides 
an instance of a chalice restored to its original 
parish bearing an additional inscription showing 
that it had been presented as a prize at the 
Cheltenham races, 1833. Grave risks attend the 


common practice of keeping plate, registers, and | 


old parish accounts at the parsonage. The more 
light thrown on such irregularities as the authors 
unveil the better, specially when coupled with 
remedial suggestions. ‘ Empress Frederick in 
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the Light of Truth,’ by Prof. G. A. Leinhaas, is 
the somewhat high-sounding title of a very slight 
paper. A vivid and painful interest attaches 
to Mrs. Bennett’s record of the experiences of 
her girlhood during ‘ Ten Months’ Captivity after 
the Massacre at Cawnpore.’ Few curtains were 
ever lowered on a more dramatic scene than that 
with which the first portion of her narrative 
concludes. To students of Shakespeariana Italian 
“civility ’’ of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century is a fascinating subject. Sir Edward 
Sullivan treats it delightfully in connexion with 
* An Italian Book of Etiquette in Shakespeare’s 
Day.’ We must also mention Prince Serge 
Wolkonsky’s earnest advocacy of new principles 
with regard to ‘The Ballet.’ He writes lucidly 
on a subject which does not lend itself easily to 
verbal expression, pleading for a more complete 
fusion between the two equivalent elements of the 
visuo-audible art—sound and movement. 


The Imprint for May 17th contains a sketch of 
the history of wood engraving by Mr. J. H. Mason, 
who is to be congratulated on the amount of 
information he has condensed into eight pages. 
The illustrations include a reproduction of the 
‘St. Christopher’ now in the John Rylands 
Library, which bears the date 1423. Until 1844 
this was supposed to be the oldest impression of 
a woodblock bearing a date, but on the 23rd of 
November of that year The Atheneum informed 
its readers that an earlier specimen had been 
discovered, and on the 4th of October, 1845, a 
transcript of the Malines print bearing the date 1418 
was given. We believe that up to the present 
time the Malines print ranks as the earliest known. 
A reproduction of it appears in ‘ John Francis and 
“The Atheneum,”’’ vol. i. p. 79. Among the 
other articles in the number are ‘Some Eighteenth- 
Century Song-Books,’ by Mr. William Maas, and 
‘Intaglio Printing,’ by Mr. Powell. 


WE have to thank Mr. W. Hugh Spottiswoode 
for another delectable Printers’ Pie, which deserves 
to be known as ‘ The Universal Pie,’ for it every- 
where obtains a welcome. The contributors 
number seventy-one, twenty-one of these being 
authors, and fifty artists; while the numerous 
advertisers contribute a substantial and useful 
outside crust. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


A. N. Braysnaw (“Do ye ken John Peel with 
his coat so grey?”).—The question whether the 
last word should be “grey” or ‘‘ gay ’’ was asked 
at 11S. ii. 229, the replies at p. 278 supporting 
“ grey.” 

S. (‘I shall pass through this world but once ”).— 
The authorship of this saying was discussed at 
108. i. 247, 316, 355, 433; v. 498. There is a long 
/ note on the subject on p 448 of ‘Cassell’s Book of 
| Quotations,’ in which Mr. Gurney Benham mentions 
| a number of persons to whom the saying has been 
| attributed. 
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